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The slander of some people is as great a recom- 
mendation as the praise of others. Fiepine. 


HANG UP THE BABY’S STOCKING. 


Hane up the baby’s stocking: 
Be sure you don't forget ; 
The dear little dimpled darling ! 
She ne’er saw Christmas yet ; 
But I’ve told her all about it, 
And she opened her big blue eyes, 
And I’m sure she understood it, 
She looked so funny and wise. 


Dear, what a tiny stocking! 
Tt does n’t take much to hold 
Such little pink toes as baby’s 
Away from the frost and cold. 
But then for the baby’s Christmas 
It will never do at all; 
Why, Santa would n’t be looking 
For anything half so small. 


I know what will do for the baby ; 
I’ve thought of the very best plan: 
I'll borrow a stocking of grandma, 
The longest that ever I can ; 
And you ll hang it by mine, dear mother, 
Right here in the corner, so! 
And write a letter to Santa, 
And fasten it on to the toe. 


Write: “This is the baby’s stocking 
That hangs in the corner here ; 
You never have seen her, Santa, 
For she only came this year; 
But she’s just the blessedest baby ! 
And now, before you go, 
Just cram her stocking with goodies, 
From the top clean down to the toe.” 
Little Corporal. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TWO-SIDED CHRISTMAS IN A 
WONDERFUL CITY. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


VERY child in the United States of America 

E would like to live there, I know, — at least at 

Christmas time. I am not going to tell you 

the name of this wonderful city but I will tell you 

it is somewhere this side of the ocean, and it begins 
witha W. 

Lilian Langstroth Ames was there once upon a 
time, visiting an uncle, and now she will tell you 
f about the two-sided Christmas she had. 

“Oh, children, I wish you had been there, every 
NOT FORGOTTEN! one. You never did see such beautiful things, I 
know! 
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“First I must tell you that the streets are very, 
very wide in this city, so wide you would almost 
think you were lost. ‘They are very clean, too, and 
as straight as straight can be,—no crooked places 
anywhere. Aunty says that the cows were not the 
surveyors when these splendid streets were laid out. 
I wonder what she means by that. And such im- 
mense show windows! You would think the store- 
keepers lived in glass houses, there is so much glass. 
Aunty calls it plate. 

“What do you think? lEverything is alive in 
these windows. I mean, all the toys move just as if 
they were alive. I wish Santa Claus would bring 
his live toys to this city, don’t you? The dolls walk 
and talk, and go to sleep, of course; and the dogs and 
lambs and things walk and talk too. Oh, but it is 
funny to see a little pug trot out into a make-believe 
garden and bark! And the steam-engine runs by 
with a long train of cars, and whistles, and rings the 
bell. 

“T want to tell you that the sidewalks are wide, as 
well as the street. I do not see where all the people 
would stand if they were not. 

“There was a beautiful great picture in one win- 
dow that Aunty and I stopped to look in at; and 
while I was looking, it began to be alive. The folks 
began to walk, and the horses to trot, and the carriage- 
wheels to go round. I almost stared my eyes out of 
my head; and when the birds began to sing I just 
clapped my hands. 

“But what I liked the best was the Santa Claus 
house. ‘There were trees around it, and a lot of 
snow, and a real live Santa Claus, who came out 
and showed us all the wonderful gifts he had for 
Christmas. Santa Claus don’t seem to be so afraid 
of being seen as he used. When Aunty was a little 
girl, she crept down to the chimney, and watched the 
fireplace for him to come down, and she never saw 
him once. Iam glad Santa Claus does not hide 
away any more. 

“ While I was nodding and smiling, to make friends 
with Santa, a little black boy pulled my coat, and 
asked me fora cent. Yes, he did. There are a lot 
of little black boys here, and girls, too; and they 
wear ragged clothes; and they look in the windows, 
and choose the things they want. Just as if I was 
going to give my pennies to little black boys! I 
wanted them myself, and I did not have near so 
many as I wanted. Perhaps if I had had more than 
I wanted, I might have given one to that little black 
boy. 

“T gave away one of my dolls last Christmas. ‘The 
Sunday-School teacher said we ought to give our old 
toys to children who did not haye any. All the 
others gave something they could spare; so I gaye 
Minnie Estelle. She was beautiful once, but there 
had been accidents, and her clothes were pretty old- 
fashioned. 

“T told Aunty about the little black boy, and she 
told me a story. It was a queerstory. She said that 
there were ever so many children in that city who did 
not have enough to eat or to wear; and their homes 
were very, very poor, and no fires in them to keep 
them warm. And the children in the city who did 
have things and beautiful homes helped them 

“While Aunty was telling me, a little girl all in 
fur came along, and she spoke to that little black 
hoy who had begged of me. ‘What is your name, 
little boy?’ she asked. ‘Abraham Garfield Jones,’ 
he said. ‘Gib me cent, will yo’ ?’ 

“JT was so s’prised! ‘The little girl opened her 
purse, and gave the little black boy a shiny cent. 
How he did grin! I couldn't see much but his 
teeth, he had so much mouth. Then the little girl 
asked him where he lived. He told her, and ran 
away like everything. I ’spect he was afraid she 
would take the cent back. 

“Aunty spoke to the little girl; she called her 
Jeannette. She introduced her to me, and we walked 
along together. Jeannette asked me if I would like 
to go to the club with her. She belonged to a Santa 


Claus club; they helped Santa Claus. Aunty was 
willing, so we went. d 

“We went to a house where there was a big room 
with a lot of boys and girls and grown folks in it, 
and barrels and boxes and bundles. ‘The folks were 
doing up things, —shoes and coats and frocks and 
hats. There were things to eat in the barrels. 

“ Jeannette went up to one of the women, and told 
her about Abraham Garfield Jones. ‘We will send 
some one to visit there right away,’ the woman said. 

“ Jeannette took me over to a corner, and showed 
me a heap of toys,—old ones and new ones. 

“<«We bring old ones, and save our pennies to buy 
new ones, and the store-keepers give us some. Every 
place where we send clothes and things we put in 
some toys. Wouldn’t it be beautiful if every boy 
and girl in W: could have a merry Christmas ?’ 
she said. 

“«Dear me! how can you save so many pennies!’ 
I asked her. 

““QLast week,’ said Jeannette, ‘I did not buy a 
chocolate; I saved my money, and brought it here, 
and it bought ever so much. I did not know it was 
so much. It does not look much in chocolates. 
Then twelve of us girls promised not to give each 
other anything this Christmas, but to bring here 
the money we had saved to buy our present. How 
much do you think it was? Fifteen dollars,’ said 
Jeannette. ‘And what do you think it bought? 
Come over here, and I will show you,’ said Jeannette. 

“Such a lot of bundles of clothes for boys and 
girls as I saw, and books and dolls, all bought with 
that fifteen dollars! How my ears burned! How 
mean I did feel! How I wished I had given a cent 
to the little black boy ! i 

““Can’t I do something?’ I asked Jeannette. 
don’t live here,’ I told her, ‘but I want to help.’ 

“« Of course you can,’ she said. ‘Ask your aunty ; 
perhaps she will let you give a nickel or a dime. 
That will help ever so much.’ 

“A dime!’ I laughed. I had just thought of 
something splendid. I went and told Aunty about it. 
She thought it was splendid too. 

“ When I got home it was almost New Year’s. and 
my mother let me have a New Year’s party. I in- 
vited my six dearest friends. I had promised to 
bring each of them a Christmas souvenir from 
W. , and I was to give them out at my party. 

“Such a lovely time we had! And I thought all 
the afternoon how s’prised the girls would be; and I 
was sure they would think my gifts were splendid. 

“When it was almost time for the party to be 
over, I told the girls all about the little black boy 
and the Santa Claus club; and I did not leave out 
the mean part of it; and then I gave them the souve- 
nirs. What do you think they were? You never 
would guess. They were silver crosses (cards) ; and 
on the back of each was written (I wrote it myself) : 
‘Fifty cents to the W-—— Santa Claus Club, from 
, (then the name of the girl I gave it to). 

“ And they did think it was splendid. And next 
year we are going to have a Santa Claus club right 
here in Boston.” 

This is the end of Lilian Langstroth Ames’s story. 
Which side of her Christmas do you like the best 4 


J 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A STRANGE OCCURRENCE. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


Tue strangest thing happened to me to-day ! 
I will tell you all abont it, — 

I know it was true, but it may be that you 
And several others will doubt it. 


T was sitting curled up in a big easy-chair, 
Looking straight into the fire, 
Thinking of things that Santa Claus brings, 

Treasures I greatly desire. 


All of a sudden I thought that I heard 
Up in the chimney a clatter, 
And out of it ran a fat little man, — 
I seldom have seen a fatter. 


His hair and his whiskers were both snowy white, 
He looked like a jolly old creature ; 

The cold made his nose as red as a rose, 
And he had n’t an unpleasant feature. 


From his head to his feet he was covered with fur, 
And his bells went “jangle, jingle! ” 

He had on his back a wonderful pack, 
So I guessed that he was Kriss Kringle. 


He tossed down his bag, and the treasures therein 
He spread on the carpet before me ; 

When they greeted my sight the greatest delight 
lever had felt came o’er me. 


I cried, “Oh, how lovely! I wish they were mine! ” 
And out of my big chair I started ; 

But I was too rash, for quick as a flash 
With his things up the chimney he darted! 


I suppose now you'll think I had fallen asleep _ 
And dreamed these things T have toll you; 

If that is your thought Ill answer you naught, 
Tho’ I’’d like very much to scold you! 


. 
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MARGARET’S PLAN. 


BY KATE §8. GATES, 


\ | ARGARET WINSLOW, Edith Prescott, Say 
Martin, and Nellie Dale were all in Mar- 
garet’s parlor one bright fall afternoon. 

Truth to tell, the four were always together as much 

as possible. yee 

“Dear me!” said Edith, “there is so much I want 
to do that I’m nearly wild. I think Christmas is 
simply lovely, only I never get half done what I want 
to; so this year I have taken time by the forelock 
and begun early. I suppose you will all laugh, but 
this is Christmas work,— will it be old style, do you 
think ?” 

And Edith laughingly held up the dainty bit of 


' drawn work she had in her hands. 


“Not so old but that most any one would be only 
too thankful to receive it,” answered Say. 

“T commend you for your good sese in starting 
early. Ill begin myself to-morrow, for, as you say, 
one never has half time enough at the last. I think 
I enjoy Christmas more every year of my life; it is 
such a pleasure to find out what your friends want 
and get it for them. What does that little pucker 
betwixt your eyes signify, Margaret ?” 

“T have been wondering a good deal of late,” re- 
plied Margaret, “if we were not selfish in our giving. 
We give and give to our dear ones, who most of 
them have so much anyway, and we remember the 
very poor; but it seems to me there isa class between 
that we forget. They have the actual necessities of 
life, but not the extras; the bits of daintiness and 
beauty we delight in are utterly beyond them. Mrs, 
Carpenter would simply revel, Nell, in that plaque 


you painted for me last Christmas. She has not a ~ 


thing of the sort in her house, and she looked at it so 
hungrily one day when she called here! I’ve been 
wondering ever since if this year we could n’t each 
give at least one present of that sort ?” 

“Oh, Margaret, why haven’t we thought of it be- 
fore!” exclaimed Edith. “I remembered, while you 
were speaking, how almost lovingly little Kitty 
Spencer stroked my white shawl the other day. She 
has been sick, you know, but is able now to sit out 
in the sun a little while on mild days. I was passing 
there the other day, and she was on the piazza, all 
bundled up in a blue and green plaid shawl, and, as T 
say, she seemed to admire my shawl so much. I’m 


et 


~~ 


Hing to make her one just like it at once, 
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ey, 


Poor 
rs. Spencer has no time to crochet os I know.” 


_“T’ve a proposition,” said Nell. ‘Suppose we 


7 organize ourselves into the ‘Thoughtful Quartette,’ 


- of kindness that we can every day. 


and not confine our operations balanced to Christ- 
mas, but try to do all the pretty, dainty, cheery acts 
r or instance, 
people are having birthdays all the time. Margaret’s 
words have suddenly given me an inspiration. It 
was my birthday not long ago, you know. Miss 
Harriet Clark happened to be at our house on an 
errand when the postman left two or three packages 
forme. ‘Make the most of your birthdays,’ she said, 
‘they are happy times to you now; but if you outlive 
your family and most of your nearest friends, as I 
have, you will have no one to remember them, and 
they will be sad and lonely.’ I’m just going to find 
out when her birthday is, and remember it for her.” 

“How the subject grows!” said Say. “If you 


_ were nearly wild before, Edith, I’m sure I do not 
know what condition you will be in now; 


I’ve 
thought myself of at least half a dozen things to do 
since Margaret spoke. Yor one thing, I’m going to 
send some magazines up to Mrs. Sargent, where we 
boarded last summer. ‘The winters are long and 


_ dreary, they are so shut in for weeks at a time. I 


remember now, tirel as she was after her hard day’s 


work, she often used to borrow my magazines and 


papers and just pour over them. 
_ they ever got the mortgage paid off she should sub- 
scribe for one, anyway, the first thing she did. 


She said once,.if 


We 
owe you a vote of thanks, Margaret; for, unless I 
am much mistaken, we shall find our own lives richer 
and happier for all we try to do for others.” 

“T am sure we shall,” answered Margaret, “and 
let us try to win others to join us.” 


A stray hair, by its continued irritation, may 


give more annoyance than a smart blow. - Loweun, 


.RING OUT THE OLD. 


Rive, New Year bells, ring loud and clear, 

With merry peals so full of cheer. 

Ring in the boy that’s first at school ; 

Ring out the dunce-block and the fool. 

Ring in the boy that’s bright as day, 

That loves to work and loves to play. 
Ring out the idler and the drone; 

Ring out the grumblers, every one; 

Ring out the boy who will not lend 

A willing hand to help a friend. 

Ring in new school-books and new toys; 

Ring out all things that ruin boys; 
Ring out the smoker and the smoke; 

Ring out old habit’s ugly yoke. 

Ring out the swearer from the street ; 

Ring ont the fighter and the cheat. 

Ring out the child that does n’t care ; 


Ring in good children everywhere. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HELPING MOTHER. 
BY 


ARRY, I should like to have you pick the 
pease to-night, ” said his ce “You never 
have time in the morning.’ 

“Oh, dear!” cried oars dorpattentle: “T always 
have to pick the pease.” 

“Come on, Hal,” called Sue; “get your bicycle 
and lets have a spin down the avenue.” 

“JT can’t,” complained Harry ; “I have alot of old 
pease to pick. ” 

“T will help vou,” said Uncle Jack. 

“No, no, Hal,” cried Sue; “get up early in the 
morning and I will help you pick them before break- 
fast.’’ 

“Can't I, mamma?” pleaded Harry. 


ELSIE LOCKE. 


oe, 


“You will be very sleepy,” said mamma, 

“And I will help you to-night,’ added Uncle Jack. 

“Come on, Hal,” coaxed his sister; “Josie is 
going, and we will have lots of fun.” 

Warry hesitated for a moment, scowling at his 
gentle mother ; then deciding that he had much rather 
pick the pease in the morning, he went off to get his 
bicycle without a word of thanks to Uncle Jack. 

“Tam afraid we must teach the children a lesson,” 
sail papa. 

‘The next morning Harry oyerslept, and Sue for- 
got all about the pease. 

“Harry, are the vegetables all ready for mamma 
to cook 4” asked his father after breakfast, “and is 
there plenty of kindling-wood for the day ¢” 

Harry hung his head sullenly without speaking, 
then, being obliged to answer, muttered something 
about ‘not having time.” 

“Very well,” said his father. 

“JT don’t like to wash dishes, it is horrid work,” 
grumbled Sue, as she rattled the poor plates together 
in a way that threatened destruction to the pretty 
china. 

“Tam afraid, Sue, that you will never be as brave 
and helpful as your mother,” said her father, gravely. 

Sue wondered what her mother was brave about. 
“T suppose he means not fussing when Bridget had 
to go, but, dear me, it seems as if J did half the work.” 

Disagreeable tasks are soon forgotten, however, and 
the children went merrily away to school on their bi- 
cycles, shouting back, ‘‘ Good-bye, mamma dear! ” 

“arry, did you pick the pease 7?” asked Sue, sud- 
denly remembering her promise to help. 

“No, Joe came over to see me an’ 
an’ mamma did n’t say anything.” 

Mrs. Wentworth watched them out of sight. 
“Dear little souls,” she said to herself, I hope they 
won’t be very hungry.’ 

They were, however, as hungry as wolves when 
they came home at noon,—and there was no hot 
dinner waiting for them on the dining-room table. 

Mamma was inthe sleepy-hollow chair reading a 
story, and papa was busy with his camera. 

“ When will (dinner be ready ?” asked Hal. 

“You didn’t bring in any vegetables, and I could n’t 
make the fire without kindling,” said his mother, 
pleasantly. 

“Thad n’t time to get any meat,” 
crossly. 

“Have you had any dinner ? ” asked Sue. 

“Oh, yes; I lunched down town to-day.” And 
papa whistled carelessly as he peered through his 
camera. 

“Arn’t we going to have any dinner?” cried 
Harry in dismay. 

“There is bread in the jar, and butter and milk in 
the ice-chest.” 

“Get me some, mamma,” 
throwing his cap on the sofa. 

“T don’t want to,’ answered’ mamma, in such 
exact imitation of Sue that both children looked at 
her with wide-open eyes; and after standing around 
a few minutes to find that they received no further 
attention, they went off together in the direction of 
the pantry 

In a little while Harry was heard splitting kind- 
lings in the shed, and soon after the children came 
back. 

“Please,” begged Sue, “don’t act like Hal and 
me.; it makes us feel so lonesome !”’ 

“Well, will you join the ‘helping hands,’ 
to do your part, and no shirking ¢” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“And do you realize what a state of things there 
might be if we should both shirk as you’ve been 
doing ?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“Well, we'll try again, then.” 

And Harry kissed his mother saying 
to take care of my little marmsie now, 
me such nice dinners!” 


I could n't, 


muttered papa, 


said Hal, pettishly, 


ready 


“Tm going 
she gets 


Our headstrong passions shut the door of our 
souls against God. Conructius, 


TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP. 


“You think I am dead,” 
The apple-tree said, 
“Because I have never a leaf to show; 
Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, 
And the dull gray mosses over me grow. 
But I am alive in trunk and shoot; 
The buds of next May 
I fold away, — 
But I pity the withered grass at my root.” 


“You think I am dead,” 
The quick grass said, 
“Because I have started with stem and blade; 
But under the ground 
Iam safe and sound, 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid. 
I’m all alive, and ready to shoot, 
Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here, — 
But I pity the flower without branch or root.” 


“You think I am dead,” 
A soft voice said, 
“Because not a branch or root I own. 
I never have died, 
But close I hide 
In the plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter hours; 
You will see me again, — 
T shall laugh at you then, 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers.” 
Epiru M. Tuomas, in St. Nicholas. 


As turning the logs will make a dull fire burn, 


so change of studies a dull brain. LONGFELLOW: 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAKING THE. BEST OF THINGS. 


BY GRACE A, CANNON 


H, dear,” sighed Ethel, as she got up from the 
breakfast-table and peered out through the 
windows already glistening with a fine mist, 

“JT just knew it would rain to-day and spoil that 
drive into the country with Aunt Ellen and the girls. 
I don’t see why it couldn’t have rained some other 
day just as well. It’s too provoking for anything! 
I’m sure I don’t know when Aunt Ellen will ask us 
again. You don’t seem to mind it at all, Marion,” 
she went on, looking toward her sister, who was still 
seated at the table. ‘‘I don’t believe you cared any- 
thing about going anyway.” 

Marion did not answer for a moment. Her face 
showed hardly a trace of disappointment, and she 
appeared very unconcerned about everything except 
the muffins she seemed to be eating with a relish. 

“Indeed I wanted to go, Ethel,” she said at last. 
“JT just wished for a pleasant day all yesterday.” 

“But you don’t seem to mind this morning.” 

g Ethel dear,’ said her mother, as she noted 
Marion’s calm and unperturbed manner, “I’m sure 
Marion feels the disappointment as keenly as you 
do, but I think she tries to conceal her feelings, and 
so make others more comfortable as well as herself. 
We cannot always have things as we plan, but some- 
thing else often comes to us which is quite as enjoy- 
able. And if we are obliged to submit to a dull or 
quiet day occasionally, we should try to make the 
best of it.” 

So Ethel is trying hard to make the best of things, 
even when she says laughingly, there seems to be no 
best to make. But somehow, when she expects a 
day to be especially dull or tedious, it often proves 
to be one of the brightest and pleasantest days of 
the week. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
PET’S PHILOSOPHY. 
BY ISABELLE I. FITZ. 
Our pet to freckles was averse ; 
She thought it some disgrace 
That brought those tiny marks of brown 
To fleck her playmate’s face. 


But April skies no favor showed, — 
When Bess discovered that, 

“Don’t mind, mamma,” the maiden said, 
“ They “ll match my new brown hat!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DAN’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


T was the day before Christmas. The clock had 
just struck five, and it was growing dark,—a 
cold winter’s night. 

Dan Williams did not mind cold or darkness as he 
hurried along, whistling merrily. His papers had 
sold well that day; and a snug little sum jingled in 
his pocket, while a crisp dollar bill, carefully pinned 
in a bit of newspaper, kept it company. 

Now and then he stopped under the electric lights 
to make sure it was all there, and then trudged 
on again, slapping his trusty pocket good-naturedly, 
saying : — 


“You won’t be there long, my beauties. Termor- 
rer’s Christmas, and I ruther reckon we are goin’ to 
have a good time at our house with the rest of ’em. 
My, won’t little Katie’s eyes stick out, though, when 
she sees that ’ere doll!” And he chuckled softly to 
himself as he turned a corner and found himself in 
front of a window gay with toys and dolls. 

Yes, there was the treasure he had coveted so long, 
and kept his eye on for days, —a rosy-cheeked dolly, 
with big blue eyes that would open and shut, and long 
yellow curls. Its dress was pink like the cheeks, and 
the dainty little shiny slippers were extra fine in 
Dan’s eyes. 

“Katie never seed the like of them, I know,” he 
said to himself, dancing gayly on his cold feet, and 
setting his old cap straight preparatory to going 


inside to make his purchase. 


“What’s up, Dan? Goin’ to break ’n’ enter?” 
And Dan felt a rude push, which nearly knocked him 
over, and Nat Green, a rough street Arab, seized his 
arm and tried to drag him along. 

“Come on with us ’n’ have somethin’ warmin’, 
Your papers are gone, so of course you’ve got the 
chink. Come, pony up now.” 

Dan drew back, and managed to escape Nat’s grip, 
saying ; — 

“No, yer don’t. I don’t want anythin’ warmin’ ; 
*n’ if you’d let beer alone, Nat, you’d be better off.” 

Nat’s companion, whom Dan did not know, but 


distrusted from his very looks, doubled himself up 
with laughter at this, and eried : — 

“Oh, suz, but ain’t hea good un? A good little 
boy! Goes to Sunday School, like as not.” ‘Then, 
putting on a long face, and crossing his hands over 
his ragged jacket, he sang out in a sing-song voice: 

*‘Dare to be a Dan’, 
Dare to stand alone; 
Wipe the dishes for yer ma, 
An’ al’ays stay to home.”’ 

“Oh, yes, sure “nough. I forgot. Mr. Dan’l 
Williams goes to Sunday School uow, ’n’ yer can’t 
touch him with a ten-foot pole,” taunted Nat. “Say, 
mister, ain’t yer got a nickel for a poor chap to git a 
drink with ? I have n’t had a bite since mornin’, an’ 
me wife an’ nine chilluns are starvin’,” he added in 
a whining tone. 

Both boys laughed at this big joke; but as Dan 
still drew back and tried to edge off, Nat flared up in 
sudden anger, and giving Dan a blow on the arm 
with his fist, cried : — 

“None of yer fine capers with me, or Ill know 
why. You’d better be keerful, young feller, ’n’ not 
preach ter me. Come along ’n’ stand treat, ’n’ Ill 
call it square, or else 1’11—” ‘The big bully shook 
his fist threateningly in the smaller boy’s face. 

But Dan was not afraid, and said bravely: “ Now, 
see here, Nat, what yer up ter? Termorrer’s Christ- 
mas, ’n’ I want all I’ve got for Katie. You’ve had 
more ’n’s good for yer now, so go “long ’n’ let me 
alone. . J ain’t a-botherin’ yer.” 


Just then somebody turned the corner, and the 


two rough boys slunk away. 

“Glad to get off so easily,” Dan said to himself. 
“T?ll keep out of your way to-night, Nat Green; see 
£ TE don’t.” ; ; 

He entered the store, and soon the precious dolly 
was carefully packed away in a box under his arm. 
Then he went to the market next door and added six 
nice oranges and three rosy-cheeked apples to his 
store. Some candy and peanuts came next; and then 
with what was left he bought a warm hood for his 
mother and a pair of blue mittens for Katie. 

He kept a sharp watch for Nat as he went from 
store to store, but as he caught not a glimpse of him, 
began to feel quite secure, and, his purchases all 
made, started for home. He took the opposite direc- 
tion from the one in which Nat had disappeared, and 
felt very much like a man, walking home on Christ- 
mas Eve with his arms full of bundles. 

“T’ll hide ’em in the entry, ’n’ when Katie ’s abed, 
put ’em in her stockin’. Reckon it ’Il be a job ter git 
the doll in, but I 1] fix it somehow.” 

He had turned the last corner, and started to run 
down the narrow street to his home, when suddenly 
two dark forms sprang out from an alley, seized him, 
pulled his packages away, and then with a cuff and a 
push sent him sprawling into the gutter. 

The fall almost stunned him. For a moment he 
could not think, but slowly picked himself up from 
the slippery mud and snow; and then in a flash his 
senses returned. With a frantic scream he began to 
look for his bundles; and in spite of his brave strug- 
gles his tears fell thick and fast, as, darting this way 
and that, he caught no glimpse of them. It was an 
easy matter to guess who had done the rascally deed, 
but the bad boys had disappeared, and all his precious 
Christmas with them. Faint and sick at heart, he 
sank down on the curbstone and buried his face in 
his cold little hands. 

Quick steps were heard approaching, and two 
hearty, cheery voices were talking earnestly. 

“ Tow many more such errands to-night, Warren ?” 
questioned one. 

“No more on this street and but two other streets 
to visit, and then the Christmas cheer will be all dis- 
tributed for to-night. No doubt we shall hear of 
other poor ones to-morrow, but there is plenty for all. 
* Good-will toward men’ is the motto for the Christ- 
mas time, and how glad— Hello! what’s this?” 

The two mission-workers, out on their errands of 
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love and mercy, stopped short as they espied the boy 
on the curbstone crying bitterly, and one of the gen- 
tlemen bent down and kindly touched him on the 
shoulder. 

_ “What is the trouble, my boy? Tell us all about 
it. Weare your friends; perhaps we can help you.” 

Dan looked up into the kind face, and, controlling 
his grief and disappointment as well as he could, said 
-brokenly, “Oh, sir, I had sneh a nice Christmas all 
ready for Katie and mother, but some had boys 
knocked me down and grabbed my bundles, and now 
T ain’t got nothin’ at all.” 

A few kindly questions drew out the whole story. 
The face was too honest to doubt its truth. 
 Reassured by the kind words, Dan led his new 
friends a few steps down the street, and, pointing up 
at a little window near the top of one of the old 
houses, said ; — 


_ © That’s my home, sir, and there ’s where Katie sits 


allday. She’s lame, and can’t git out much ’cept I 


earry her. There, she’s lookin’ out now, watchin’ for 
me,” he cried, pointing at a little face shaded by a 
hand that could be dimly seen at the little window. 

Mr. Warren began to say something about some 
one he knew on that street, when suddenly he ex- 
claimed, “I do believe this is the boy Miss Lyons told 
me about.” 

Dan’s eyes shone at the mention of his teacher's 
name, and he said eagerly, “She ’s my Sunday-School 
teacher down ’t the Mission.” 

“ And do you go there every Sunday ?” 

“Yes, sir; wouldn't miss it for a good deal. 
That ’s why Nat’s down on me, ’cause I won’t drink 
’n’ smoke like the rest on ’em. I’ve got somethin’ 
better,” he added shyly. And his face flushed unseen 
in the darkness. 

Something white showed in the flickering light 
just at one side, and as Dan spoke his eye fell on it. 
In sudden hope he sprang to pick it up, and his ery 
of delight caused his companions to look down. The 


paper was torn and the box broken, but, as with 
eager fingers Dan tore it open, there lay the precious 
dolly safe and sound, and his joy was unbounded. 
The boys had either dropped it or, seeing its contents, 
had thrown it away; and, oh, how glad Dan was to 
see it again ! 

“My sakes, ain’t this luck!” he exclaimed. “'The 
other things may go ’s long ’s I’ve got this, so Katie 
can have a Christmas.” And he was darting across 
the street toward home when Mr. Warren called 
him. ; 

“See here, Dan; wait one moment.” After a few 
whispered words to his companion, he added, ‘“ Meet 
me right here at your door when the clock strikes 
eight, and I’ll add something for the stocking.” 

“CAL right, sir,” said Dan, with sparkling eyes. 
And then they bade him good-night, and went on 
their way. 

Upstairs the boy went, two steps at atime. ‘The 
loss he had met with was nothing to the finding of 
the doll ; and his excitement after all that had passed 
was so great that he could scarcely keep from telling 
his mother and sister all about it. But he said 
something about Christmas Eve; and then they all 
laughed merrily, and talked of Santa Claus and all 
he would bring. 

At eight o’clock Dan was on hand, of course, 
as were his new friends; and such a big basket of 
goodies as he had to carry upstairs! He had to let 
his mother into the secret after Katie was asleep; 
and as he confided all to her sympathizing ears he 
added : — 

“Oh, mother, I was just awful mad at first. I don’t 
know what I would have done to Nat if I could ’a’ 
got him. But then the verse I learned last Sunday 
come into my mind quick ’s a wink, ’n’ I just ered all 
the mad away,—‘He was oppressed an’ he was 
afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth.” And iwvo 
big tears stood in his eyes, which ne tried hard to 
wink away. 

Mrs. Williams was no talker, but she said in her 
quick way, “It’s mean business for a big boy like 
Nat; but a forgivin’ spirit ’s the kind, I do suppose, 
’speci’ly at Christmas time.” 

The joy and delight in Katie’s face next morning 
as she eagerly pulled one thing after another from 
her overflowing stocking, and opened the big pack- 
age and saw the wonderful doll, was quite enough to 
repay Dan for all his trouble; and when, besides the 
hood for his mother, which was brown instead of the 
blue he had chosen, and the mittens for Katie, he 
found a warm cap that would do for no one else but 
himself, he was more than delighted. 

The piece of corned beef Mrs. Williams had ready 
for dinner was put one side, and the fat chicken and 
cranberry sauce, with plenty of squash and potatoes, 
from the wonderful basket took its place on the 
dinner-table, while the two little rooms they called 
home were as full of happiness as any royal palace 
that joyful Christmas Day. 


It were better to be of no church, than to be bitter 
for any. : Wiiitam PENN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DANDELION FLUFF. 


BY KATE L. BROWN, 


O voyaGER! a-sailing 

Across the stainless blue, 

O happy little traveller! 

T long to go with you; 

To dance beneath the sunshine, 

One golden summer hour, : 
Then find the brown earth’s waiting breast 
And some day be a flower. 
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THE COMPANY WHO TRY. 
Yes, I love the little winner 
With the medal and the mark ; 
He has gained the prize he sought for, 
He is joyous as a lark, 
Every one will haste to praise him, 
He is on the honor list ; 
I’ve a tender thought, my darlings, 
For the one who tried, and missed. 


One? Ah, me! They count by thousands. 
Those who have not gained the race, 
Though they did their best and fairest, 
Striving for the winner’s place. 
Only few can reach the laurel, 
Many see their chance flit by ; 
I’ve a tender thought, my darlings, 
For the earnest band who try. 


a 


Tis the trying that is noble. 
If youre made of sterner stuff 
Than the laggards who are daunted 
When the bit of road is rough, 
All will praise the happy winners ; 
But, when they have hurried by, 
- I’ve a song to cheer, my darlings, 
The great company who try. 


MarGarer E. SANGSTeR. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE LITTLE SILVER SHOE. 


BY MARION E, PICKERING, 


ITTLE Gottlieb lived far within the depths of 
the Black Forest. His parents had both died 
when he was just learning to lisp “ Vater” and 

“Mutter” and to gaze tranquilly up into their loving 
faces with his round blue eyes. His grandfather, a 
poor wood-chopper, lived many miles away. When 
he heard the sad news, -he at once set out on foot, 
and travelled through the lonely forest to his daugh- 
ter’s distant home. ‘The old man tenderly clasped 
the orphan baby in his sturdy arms and trudged 
bravely homeward. 

The long journey took several days and nights. 
Fortunately the weather was unusually fine for the 
season of the year. Perched upon his grandfather’s 
bent shoulders, little Gottlieb crowed lustily, and joy- 
ously clutched at the flickering sunbeams with his 
dimpled fingers. 

The old man plodded patiently. on, pausing only 
beside some trickling brook for his simple lunch of 
black bread, and to feed the hungry child from the 
hottle of goat’s milk that a kind neighbor had thought- 
fully provided. At night the good grandfather made 
a soft bed of dry leaves beneath some sheltering, low- 
branched oak. ‘Lhere the little Gottlieb slept peace- 
fully, his chubby arms lovingly clasped around the 
old man’s neck. 

The tedious journey was at length accomplished, 
and they settled down to a quiet life in the heart of 
the forest. The child throve vigorously on the coarse 
fare, and grew to sturdy boyhood. Every morning 
he followed his grandfather into the wood and gath- 
ered the fagots ready for binding. He was never 
lonely; all the little living things were his brothers 
and sisters. ‘The birds and butterflies hovered around 
-him fearlessly, The shy squirrels chattered confi- 
dentially at his very elbow. 

During the long evenings the old wood-chopper 
nodded dreamily beside the fire. Then Gottlieb pored 
over his well-thumbed primer, gay with pictures, or 
tirelessly spun his bright red and blue top. He had 
one treasure that was kept securely locked in a stout 
wooden box. This was a large silver watch which 
had belonged to his father. It was never taken from 
its hiding-place, except on festival days and birth- 


days. Then the grandfather solemnly wound it with 
a huge key and placed it carefully on the rough board 
table. Little Gottlieb hung breathlessly above it, his 
curly head propped upon his elbows. His eyes grew 
soft and dreamy as he listened to the monotonous 
“tiek-tock,” “tick-tock.’ It told the child wonder- 
ful stories of the far away cities of which Franz, the 
pedler, gossiped during his annual summer visit. 

Thus the years drifted happily on antil Gottlieb 
had numbered seven summers. It was Christmas 
Kye. ‘The child had helped his grandfather to make 
their only room clean and shining, and to trim it 
with fir boughs and bright wood-berries. At dusk, 
good Frau Kaufmann, their nearest neighbor, tripped 
in, her broad, good-humored face running over with 
smiles. She carefully concealed something beneath 
her wide checked apron, held up her plump fore- 
finger, and nodded mysteriously : “ Run without, my 
little Gottlieb, and see if the new moon is shining.” 
Gottlieb ran out obediently, for it was understood to 
be a part of the festivities that everything should be 
a coniplete surprise to the child. In a few moments 
the good Frau tapped smartly upon the wall with 
her metallic thimble. Gottlieb flew through the door- 
way. Lo, a wonderful Christmas-tree was propped 
in the middle of the old table, all aglow with tiny 
candles, and hung with fragrant spice cakes. The 
whole was crowned with a rude picture of the dear 
little Christchild. After the kind Frau had de- 
parted Gottlieb sat beside his grandfather and watched 
the steady glow of the candles until they burned low 
and went out, one by one. He pondered much about 
the good Kriss Kringle of whom Franz, the pedler, 
had told him. If only the kind saint would bring 
him a little wooden horse, like those Franz had seen 
in the Berlin toy-shops! 

“Grandfather,” he cried gently, patting the old 
woodchopper’s drooping head, ‘do you think I might 
say my prayer to the good Kriss Kringle, just on 
Christmas Eve? Surely the great God would not 
miss one little prayer.” : 

“Nay, nay, my Gottlieb,” chided the old man, shak- 
ing his gray head solemnly, “ you must pray to the 
good Father alone, but you may ask him to send the 
dear saint through the forest to fill your shoe.” 

The child knelt beside his grandfather’s knee, 
clasped his little hands devoutly, and earnestly 
prayed that Kriss Kringlé might seek out their 
humble home and bring good gifts both to his grand- 
father and himself. Then he crawled into his warm 
bed, thinking sleepily that on the morrow the great 
silver watch would again be wound and tick its 
wonderful tales. At midnight, the child suddenly 
awoke from beautiful dreams of the little Christ- 
child and the song of the angels at Bethlehem. The 
air was clear and cold. A ray of moonlight shone 
through a crack in the roof and played over the 
grandfather’s rugged face Hark! the sound of tink- 
ling bells, and the clatter of tinv hoofs! Gottlieb held 
his breath in great excitement. He glanced around 
the dusky room. His shoes were side by side near 
the hearth. just as he had placed them. Should he 
bury his head beneath the blanket? Would Kriss 
Kringle be very angry at finding him with wide-open 
eyes and take away the gifts? While he wavered 
betwixt fear and delight, the bells jingled musically, 
and a little hoof pawed the roof impatiently. Gottlieb 
distinctly heard a deep voice say soothingly : — 

‘There, there, my little Snow-Spirit, no farther can 
you go; your shoe is hopelessly lost many a league 
behind us. Alas, for the dear children all over the 
great world who will wait in vain for our coming!” 

Gottlieb quickly scrambled from his bed, and, 
mounting a chair, peered from the narrow window. 
He could plainly see the shadows of the reindeer and 
the heavily loaded sleigh. As he turned, Kriss 
Kringle himself emerged from the chimney. 

The grandfather slumbered peacefully on. Kriss 
Kringle glanced around the little room, and did 
not seem to observe the trembling child beside 
him. 


“ Ah, dear Saint,” cried Gottlieb, falling upon his 
knees, “indeed I did not mean to wake and listen, 
but tell me, pray, what has happened to the lovely 
white reindeer ?” 

“ Alas!” sobbed Kriss Kringle, dashing the tears 
from his ruddy cheeks, “the poor little one has lost 
a forward shoe: my smiths are scattered throughout 
the forest and would fly to my aid at a single bugle 
blast, but there is no precious metal hereabouts out 
of which to forge a shoe. The dear children will 
think their old friend has forsaken them, 

“Surely we can find the metal,” cried Gottlieb, 
quite overcome by Kriss Kringle’s grief. “ Will not 
that do?” pointing to an old horse-shoe nailed fast 
above the low doorway. 

“Nay, that is far too heavy for my Snow-Spirit’s 
dainty foot,” sighed Kriss Kringle. 

Then Gottlieb eagerly offered the shining brass 
kettle cover. 

“Too base a metal,” shaking his head mournfully. 
“My Snow-Spirit must be shod with silver.” 

Gottlieb’s heart leaped within him. The great 
silver watch! Could he give it up? Then he 
thought of the dear little children waiting and watch- 
ing throughout the broad earth. He dragged his 
bare feet across the cold floor, drew the great key 
from its hiding-place beside the hearth, and slowly 
unlocked the wooden box. Pressing the shining 
cover to his lips, he ran and thrust the watch into 
Kriss Kringle’s fur-gloved hand. “Take it, go 
quickly,” he cried; “the Christmas morning will 
soon dawn. Hasten to the children!” 

The good saint laid his hand upon Gottlieb’s bowed 
head. ‘“ Thou hast blessed others, and shalt thyself 
be blessed. A great treasure shall be bestowed upon 
thee before another Christmas Eve.” 

When Gottlieb raised his eyes the room was empty. 
Suddenly he heard a clear bugle-call. Flitting from 
the forest came tiny dwarf-like creatures, glittering 
with red and gold in the moonlight. Each bore a 
tiny anvil and hammer. ‘They scrambled swiftly up 
the low roof. Merrily rang the anvils, and soon a 
quick tapping showed that the shoe was being driven 
securely into place. A merry jingle of bells, a flash 
of light, and Kriss Kringle and his snowy reindeer 
dashed away through the dark forest. 

Gottlieb laid himself down beside his grandfather, 
but he was too much excited to sleep. ‘The tears 
would creep from beneath his eyelids when he thought 
of the precious watch now gone forever. What and 
where was the treasure that was to be bestowed upon 
him? Would he leave his happy home and jour- 
ney to the great cities far away? Surely he could 
never forsake the dear grandfather. At last he fell 
asleep and dreamed that all the little children in the 
great world were raising their dimpled hands in 
blessing. 

In the morning, great was the dismay of the old 
woodchopper when Gottlieb related the night’s ex- 
perience. The watch had certainly disappeared from 
its hiding-place, so it was no dream. And, wonder 
of wonders, standing erect in the child’s well-worn 
shoe, was a little wooden horse such as he had long 
coveted. : 

Gottlieb waited patiently for the expected treasure. 
Spring, summer, and autumn drifted swiftly away. 
Meanwhile he toiled busily, and his heart was filled 
almost to bursting with love for the dear old grand- 
father, the kind Frau Kaufmann, and, in fact, for 
every one with whom he came in contact. He 
could not do enough to show his affection and 
good-will. 

Again it was Christmas Eve! Again Gottlieb’s 
worn shoes were placed evenly beside the hearth. 
The child was weary and slept heavily. In the 
morning, behold, there lay the cherished watch 
within the shoe, cheerily singing its familiar “ tick- 
tock, tick-toeck.” Beneath was a folded paper where- 
on was written in golden letters: ‘‘ The little Gottlieb 
has found his treasure,—a loving and contented 
heart.” 


* 
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THE DISAPPOINTED SNOWFLAKES, 


Four and twenty snowflakes 
Came tumbing from the sky, 
And said: “ Let’s make a snowdrift, — 
We can, if we but try.” 
So down they gently fluttered, 
And lighted on the ground, 
And when they were all seated 
They sadly looked around. 
'“We re very few indeed,” sighed they, 
“And we sometimes make mistakes ; 
We cannot make a snowdrift 
With four and twenty flakes.” 
Just then the sun peeped round a cloud 
And smiled at the array, 
' And the disappointed snowflakes 
Melted quietly away. 


: | 


Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ANNA’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY ADA RUSSELL. 


AMMA,” said Kate Saunders, earnestly, “I 
don’t believe Anna Carey’s aunt is very kind 
to her.” 

“ What makes you think so, dear ? ” asked mamma, 
in some surprise. 

“Well, a good many things. First and foremost,” 
continued Kate, “she dresses her so oddly, and that 
alone is enough to make any girl unhappy.” 

“Well?” and Mrs. Saunders looked at Kate 
inquiringly. 

“Next,” continued Kate, “ Anna looks sad, and she 
always takes her dinner off into a corner, as though 
but I don’t wonder at that, 
for one day I was determined to find out why she 


did so. Well, I hurried through my lunch, and 
then strolled over to her corner, when she wasn’t 
looking.” 


“Oh, Katie!” exclaimed mamma, “ was that quite 
nice ?” 

“Perhaps not,” said Kate, ‘‘but wait till I tell 
you, The dinner pail was on the seat beside her; 
she had just begun to eat. I sat down, pretending I 
wanted to show her about an example. Now, what 
do you suppose it held 2” 

“Well,” as mamma did not reply, “ nothing in the 
world but a piece of corn bread and two apples,’’ con- 
tinued Kate, scornfully. 

“Well, darling, Mrs. Carey is said to be an ex- 
cellent cook, and perhaps-the bread was very good ; 
and apples are nice for lunch.” 

“Yes, I know,” went on Kate ; “wait till I tell you 
all. We girls had been talking about Christmas, 
and were all just wild about the tree. I noticed Anna 
didn’t have anything to say, so I asked her if she 


was going. She said her aunt didn’t believe in such 


doings, that there wasn’t any Santa Claus, and that 
she didn’t have any money to throw away on gifts. 
Now, what do you think of that?” 

“Well,” replied mamma, “ Mrs. Carey is a very 
good woman; goes regularly to church, and pays 
her dues promptly; and Anna, though plainly, is 
always neatly dressed.” 

“Well, mamma,” said Kate, after she had arranged 
dolly’s dress to suit her, “we girls are going in a 
body to ask if Anna can go the Christmas-tree; but 
Ill wager she won't let her.” 

The subject of this little conversation was seated 
in her aunt’s neat kitchen, busily studying her geog- 
raphy lesson. 
glancing at the clock. ‘“ Anna,” she said presently, 
“put away your book; it’s eight o’clock.” 

Anna arose, put her book on the shelf beside the 
clock, set her chair carefully against the wall, then 
glanced timidly at her aunt. 

“Well?” said her aunt, impatiently ; for she wanted 
to write a letter, and wished to be alone. 

“Please, Aunt Mary, may I sit up a little longer ?” 


Mrs. Carey sat knitting, occasionally * 


4” 


“No,” sharply ; “what for 

“Then, please, may I sit up in my room ?” 

“Sit up in your room and take cold! What do 
you want to do that for?” 

“Why, the girls are all going to give Miss Mabel 
a Christmas gift, and I want to finish a needle-book 
I’ve begun.” 

“Oh, nonsense! go to bed, and get up an hour ear- 
lier ;” and with a cold good-night she dismissed her. 

Mrs. Carey’s sister, Anna’s mother, had eloped 
with a handsome man, whom Mrs. Carey did not 
like. On her death-bed she committed Anna to her 
sister’s care. But Anna looked so much like her 
father that Aunt Mary could hardly bear to look at 
her. She was a really good woman, and had she re- 
flected, would have been heartily ashamed of her un- 
reasonable dislike for a poor little orphan girl. 

“Well, Mary,” said Caleb Carey, an hour later, 
“to-morrow week is Christmas. I reckon we’d bet- 
ter give Anna a treat.” 

“Caleb, are you crazy?” said his wife, looking 
her astonishment. 

“T guess not,” said Caleb, good-naturedly. 

“ Well, I’m tired and sick hearing about Christ- 
mas doings. Six of those academy girls came here 
yesterday, and demanded that I should let Anna go 
to see the tree; but I soon sent them about their 
business.” 

“Well, Mary,” said Caleb, thoughtfully, “I think 
you might let her go. She’s a good little thing, — 
never has given us a bit of trouble. Poor little girl! 
Id like to see her lrappy.” 

“Well, I don’t s’pose she’s unhappy ; 
nice room to herself and dresses as well as the rest 
of them, if she doesn’t have furbelows stuck onto 
her clothes; ” and Mrs. Carey knitted on, very grim. 

Anna arose next morning bright and early, and 
was busily stitching away at the kitchen fire, when 
her uncle entered. 

“Why, honey, what are you doing?” and stoop- 
ing, Caleb pressed a hasty kiss on the sweet little 
face, looking first to see if he were observed. 

“Uncle Caleb, see! isn’t it pretty?” and Anna 
held up a beautiful little needle-book, fast approach- 
ing completion. 

“ Well, it is; and you made it yourself ?” 

“T should think she was old enough. When I was 
twelve years old I had the care of the house,” said 
Mrs. Carey, coming in from the buttery with the 
bread. 

‘Caleb said nothing, but stroked his chin thought- 
fully, and watched the busy little fingers. 

Anna ate her breakfast in silence, and hastened 
off to school. She had not dared to say one word 
about the tree, but hoped her aunt might change her 
mind. “If ’twas only Uncle Caleb, now,” sighed 
she, “ he would let me go.” : 


(To be continued.) 
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Los ANGELES, CAL 
Mr. Epiror, — We were just reading vour paper of 
November 8, which gives the largest number of words 
made from the word ‘‘devotion.’’ We made fifty-six, 
but thought somebody else would make more than that 
number, and did not send ours. Here are the words that 
did not occur in yours: oven. voted, Enid, tod. We did 
not have ‘‘don’t,” as there was no apostrophe in the 
word given, nor “Tobe,” as it is short for Toby. I am 
a member of Unity Sunday School in Los Angeles. 
Respectfully, Frank Ll. Moor. 


AIKEN, S. C, 

Dear Mr. Epiror, — While we cannot boast of high 
mountains such as abound in Svria, we can boast of our 
Aiken being six hundred feet above the sea level, with a 
healthy and balmy climate. My papa is helping to finish 
the sanitarium, built for invalids. attend Sundav School. 
My papa is superintendent of our Sunday School. The 
Every Orner Sunpay is a welcome visitor to our 
homes and Sunday School. This and the “Dumb Ani- 
mals’’ have been subseribed for ever since your paper 
was known as the ‘‘ Dayspring” by a kind lady named 


Miss Faulkner, and her brother, to whom we are indebted 
for these valued contributions to a poor Sunday School. 
My papa is president of the Ben Hanson Dumb Animal 
Banner. I hope that you will insert this, as | haye never 
seen a letter from Aiken in your paper. Wishing you 
and all the readers of your paper a happy Thanksgivi ing 
Day, Yours, 

Linum May Givens (eight years old). 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Dear Eprror, —I succeeded in getting seventy-six 
words from ‘* Martinean, » which I send; also the answers 
to several puzzles in Voi. XII., No. 6. 
E. Tucker SAYWARD. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
DEAR Epiror, —I send you sey enty -tive rade which 
I made out of the word “Martineau.” ” I go to the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School, and my minister is Rey. Mr. 
Staples. Yours truly, Emit C. CHrisToPHE. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


I Grow on a farm; behead me, and I come from the 
clouds. 

Tam in the head; behead me, and J am an aftirmative. 

I am what some far mers make of hay; behead me, and 
I am what ships do. 

lam a kind of fuel ; 
at dinner. 

I am a duty to be done; behead me, and I am to 
question. HELEN. 


behead me, and I am what we do 


PI PUZZLE. 


Titxet Idrenchi, fi htye veer 

Kile het bsuneasm od eirht tpra, 
Yam yb veery rute deenavor 

Fitl mose bduren romf het rtahe. 


ANAGRAM. 
Tnovu ehet, O Rdol, od I tfli pu ym lous, 


ENIGMA XIX. 

I Am composed of thirty-four letters. 

My 15, 6, 29, 5, 22, 34, is a boy’s name. 

My 17, 7, 19, 18, 4, is a great chief of an Indian tribe. 

My oe 10, 33, 28, 1, is a man that does part of the 
work of a house. 

My 11, 30, 26, is an animal. 

My 20, 32, 8, 3, is a part of the head. 

My 1, 12, ’9, is what cats sometimes have. 

My 25, 32, 23, is what boys sometimes are called. 

My ne 30, 24 is what coal is sometimes put into. 

My 27, 26, 23, is where sick people stay. 

My whole is a church and the name of the town in 
which it is situated. Ruty H. Pirrce, 


ENIGMA XX. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 3, 14, 16, is an animal. 

My 16, 6, 15, is something used in the army. 

My 1, 2,3 , is the reverse of happy. 

My 4, 14, 6, 8, 10, is something we live in. 

My 12, 7, 9, is the title for a married lady. 

My 7, 6, 15, is what most children do. 

My 9, 14, 15, 16, is a musical composition. 

My 9, 14, 6, 13, is immortal. 

My 16, 7, 2, 9, 1, is seen in many gardens, 

My 6, 7, bb, is a kind of vase. 

My whole is a quotation from Shakespeare. 
ANSWERS 


TO PUZZLES IN No. 6. 


Anagram. Every cloud has a silver lining. 
Enigma XV. John A. Bevington, Barnstable, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Enigma XVI. George Washington. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
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WORD PUZZLE. 

We have received several answers to this puzzle, and 
we print the longest list, containing sey enty-seven W ords, 
all made from the one word, “Martineau.” This list of 
words was received from Richard Ellis, Barnstable, Mass. 

Martineau, — Are, arm, art, et, am, an, ant, aunt, 
amen, ear, earn, eat, in, it, inter, ire, inmate, net, nut, 
near, man, men, mat, mar, main, Maine, mare, mart, 
mean, meant, met, meat, mint, mine, minér, mit, mite, 
marten, marine, mute, ruin, ruminate, runt, rant, rut, 
rune, run, rat, rain, rein, ran, ram, rate, ream, rime, rim, 
rite, rent, tin, tan, ten, tar, tea, tear, team, term, trim, 
time, tier, tune, tun, tuner, turn, tire, unit, unite, urn. 

We also add the following words, not found in the 
above list: Emit, air, anti, area, aim, mitre, mire, merit, 
mien, mater, matin, martin, mate, mania, mane, minute, 
mature, nit, name, nitre, nature, remit, retain, retina, 
tram, train, true, tie, tine, tare. 


Every Other Sunday. 


A CHRISTMAS SONG FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


GOOD TIDINGS. 


Words and Musie by Lucy F. GERRISH. 
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ame tid- ings of the Christ - Child, Lit - tle child of God, O’er the plains of — 

2. The wise men saw _ the an star, So cee trav - elled far, 


And rich gifts they 
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When they found the 
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Where the ba- by 
Lit - tle child of 
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lay, Dar - ling lit - by, Gift from God that day. 
love, Then they knelt him, That sweet gift from God. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Sanra Craus always tips the Editor out of his 
Chair each Christmas, and gives him no eh 
Santa runs the paper then as he pleases. So, ix 
this number you will find nearly everything fe 
to do with “Merry Christmas.” In, consequence, 
Mrs. Wells’s interesting story cannot be finished 
until next time. ‘There is also a Christmas story 
by “Auntie Beth” crowded out, and many good 
things waiting in type. However, the type will 
keep, and so will the stories, but Christmas comes 
but once a year. 

The little song on this page is by one of our ear- 
nest Sunday-School workers, and is sure to be pop- 
ular in the Primary. ; 

Sit down, young readers, and enjoy the feast Santa 
has prov ided, of “pictures, stories, poems, and song. 
Every Oruer Sunpay is happy to shake you by the 
hand. 

The Editor has been “ out West,” visiting Sunday 
Schools and churches. He was intending to tell you 
what a fine time he had, but Santa shakes his head 
and says, “Come, make your bow.” Merry Christ- 
mas to one and all! (Bow.) 


BOOK-TABLE. 


A GerNnuIne Girt comes to us clad in a most 
dainty and original publication garb. The attrac- 
tiveness of the exterior prepares the way for a fayor- 


able judgment upon the contents of this book, ‘The 
reader is not disappointed; for Mrs. Lineoln has 


given us a yery bright story, which has no nods or 
lapses. Hach chapter is full of movement and dra- 
matic action. Without thrusting any moral upon us, 
the author adroitly places her characters in such 
relations, and develops their motives in such fashion, 
as to teach good ethics and character principles 
Without any tediousness. 


It makes a fitting gift for the coming holiday time. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
pp. 264. Price, $1.25.) 

Frienpiy Letters to Girt Frienps. There 
is nothing better for Christmas giving among young 
people than good books, as we have intimated in the 
notice above of Mrs. Lincoln’s delightful story. We 
can repeat this with similar emphasis as we turn to 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s latest gift to an appreciative 
public. For appreciative it certainly has been through 
many years, so that while the collected edition of 
Mrs. Whitney’s writings numbers seventeen volumes, 
there are really about twenty-four volumes, taking 
the several works as separately published. It is too 
late a day to say anything new about Mrs Whitney’s 
thought or style. She has made a place for herself, 
and all the young people know what it is, and how 
helpful her views of life and duty have been. This 


‘present volume includes twelve chapters on as many 


most vital tupies, such as “The World of Books,” 
“Society,” “ Clothes,” ‘* Work,” e Religion.” It is all 
written in the strength of simplicity, made securely 
valuable by the rich wisdom of experience. The 
book is dedicated to Mr. George B. Iimerson, revered 
of old in the realm of teaching. A very charming 
part of the book is where Mrs. Whitney describes her 
early school life. Grouped around this. recollection 
are many others of the mecerhers and conditions in 
“Joyely, dear old Boston.” 

(Boston and New York: 
pp. 243. Price, $1.25.) 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


StreNGTH, SwEETNESS, Licurt, is ae title of a 


tasteful Calendar for 1897. Each slip for the day 
contains some apt, helpful quotation from our bright- 
est liberal writers, preachers, and poets, of all de- 
nominations. A joyous companion for the next 
twelve months. 

(Boston, 141 Franklin Street : 
75 cents.) 


G. H. Ellis. Price, 


“one. 


Tur Srupent’s Diary. In this little book 
culated for the coat pocket, there is embodied a large 
stock of valuable information. 


students, though it all ought to be interesting to any 
‘It is impossible to qpuuictels here in our lim- 
ited space what the “ Diary” really contains. There 


are directions on almost every conceivable subject, } 
-and facts relating to things terrestrial and celestial. 


(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. 201. Price, 


leather binding, 94 cents, or 98 cents sent by mail; — 


in cloth, 38 cents, or 42 cents sent by 1 mail, Copies 


can be ordered from the Unitarian Association, 25 


Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.) Bach? 


Ristaees as second-class mail matter, Boston. — 


EVERY: OTH ER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


Tuk uniform subscription price of Every Ornier 


Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing : 


in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents _ 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 


Rey. Charles W.- 
 Wendté has carried the diary method up into fresh. 
-importance and usefulness. 
-he has adapted the printed matter to the wants “of 


Agreeable to the title, 
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; 


who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 4 


the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers — 


constitute a volume ; publication is aependars in July 


and August. 
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